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wounds in the heart retained possession of their mental 
faculties as long as they lived. 

He concluded, therefore, that the seat of the intellect 
was not in the heart 20 . 

We learn from Cicero, Tusc. 1.19, that some thinkers 
regarded the brain as the seat and place of the soul: 
alii in cerebro dixerunt animi esse sedem et locum. An 
interesting attempt to reconcile conflicting theories 
among the Greeks was made by Plato, who postulated 
a triple soul, assigning reason (ratio) to the head as the 
highest part of'the body, wrath (ira) to the breast, and 
cupidity (cupiditas) to the region below the midriff 
(Cicero, Tusc. 1.20). According to Cicero, Tusc. 1.19, 
there was still another place for the soul, as Empedocles 
regarded it as a suffusion of blood from the heart: 
Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffusum san- 
guinem. 

Tangible parts of the body, as the liver, the heart, and 
the brain, did not, however, provide the most satisfactory 
abode for the soul. Something volatile was found to be 
more suitable. The most apparent manifestation of 
death was the cessation of breathing; hence the breath 
came naturally to be regarded as the seat of the soul: 
Sunt enim qui discessum animi a corpore putent esse 
mortem; sunt qui nullum censeant fieri discessum, sed 
una animum et corpus occidere, animumque in corpore 
extingui (Cicero, Tusc. 1.18) 21 . 

The soul left the body by the same route as did the 
breath, and to say that the soul was in the nose meant 
that it was at its last station in its exit from the body, 
and tha death was near. An interesting sentence 
occurs in Petronius 62: Mihi anima in naso esse, 
stabam tamquam mortuus 22 . 

The close association of breath with life is illustrated 
by an account of the creation of man which is contained 
in the Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. 'Ijcinor: 'Zeus 
bade Prometheus and Athena mould images out of clay, 
and ordered the winds to breathe into them and to 
quicken them'. At death the life returned to the winds : 
in ventos vita recessit (Aen. 4.705). 

The Biblical account of creation is very similar to 
that of the Greeks: And the Lord formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul (Gen. 2.7). 

It is a striking coincidence that in most languages one 
word denotes both breath and soul. Thus, the Hebrew 
nephesh, 'breath', passes into the meanings 'life', 'soul', 
'mind', 'animal'. Compare the Greek psyche and 
pneuma 23 . The belief that the breath was the seat of 



»°Galen, De Locis Effectis (Volume 8, page 304, in Kuehn's 
edition). 

"Compare aurae vitales. 'life-giving air'; exanimis, 'breathless', 
'lifeless'. Vergil, Aen. 2.561-562, represents King Priam as 
'breathing out his life'. Uncle Remus's definition of a dead man is 
'one wid is bref gone'. Compare also Psalm 104.29. Thou takest 
away their breath, they die and return to their dust. 

Some examples in English are instructive :_ 

God witness with me, when I here came in, 

And found no course of breath within your majesty, 

How cold it struck my heart! — II King Henry IV 4.5.150-152. 

Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. — King Lear 5. 3.260-262. 

"See Crusius, Rheinisches Museum, 46.319. 

"See Tylor, Primitive Culture 1.432-433. 



the soul is reflected in Latin also. Thus we find Cicero, 
Tusc. 1.19, saying: Animum autem alii <dixerunt> 
animam, ut fere nostri (declarant nomina, nam et agere 
animam et efflare dicimus, et animosos et bene animates, 
et ex animi sententia; ipse autem animus ab anima 
dictus est). Cicero might have added to his list 
unanimitas, bona animo, etc. The word spiritits also is 
used for soul, and Spiritits Sanctus for Holy Ghost. 

The attribution of the soul to the breath gave rise to 
the custom of catching the breath of the dying: Matres 
. . . nihil aliud orabant nisi ut filiorum postremum 
spiritum ore excipere liceret (Cicero, Verr. 2.5. 45)". 
Sirriilar customs elsewhere might be cited 26 : e. g. 

Among the Seminoles of Florida, when a woman died 
in childbirth, the infant was held over her face to receive 
her parting spirit, and thus acquire strength and 
knowledge for its future use 26 . 

(To be continued) 

The University EUGENE S. McCartney, 

of Texas. 
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The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian: 
Their Careers, with Some Notes on Hadrian's 
Reforms. By Raymond Henry Lacey. Prince- 
ton University Dissertation. Princeton University 
Press (1917). Pp. vii + 87. 75 cents, net. 
This is a precise and elaborately documented study, 
well planned and methodically executed. It belongs to 
the type of studies in which earlier generalizations are 
reviewed and revised in the light of materials not 
available to the scholars who first made the generaliza- 
tions. On the whole, one's confidence in the acumen 
and judgment displayed by the great historians and 
philologists in the past half century is strengthened, for, 
although some corrections are inevitable, the number is 
surprisingly small in view of the very considerable 
accessions of new material. This material is con- 
veniently arranged in a chronological list of Equites for 
the period, with a full citation of the pertinent data 
about each. Of the 98 listed, 23 came to be known 
since the appearance of the Prosopographia Imperii 
Romani, and in the case of 22 others new evidence was 
available. Two excellent indices, the first by names, 
the second by offices, make every significant fact easily 
accessible, and contribute greatly to the usefulness of 
this repository of critically sifted material. 

Since experience has shown that scarcely any one who 
enjoys a widely recognized reputation for having been 
the first to do something actually was the first to do 
that thing, we are not surprised at the author's con- 
clusion that "several changes commonly attributed to 
Hadrian were in fact made by Trajan", to which must, 
of course, be added, by way of justifying the communis 



'•Compare Vergil, Aen. 4.684-685; Seneca, Here. Oet. I34I-I343; 
Ovid, Met. 12.424-425; Ovid, Ars Am. 3. 745-746. 

"Tylor, Primitive Culture 1.433- See also Fraier, The Dying 
God, 194-196. 

"When this idea occurs in English verse, it is, of course, only a 
poetic fiction. See Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 324, Suck my last 
breath, and catch my flying soul. 
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opinio, the admission that "in a number of cases the 
statements of the ancients are confirmed" (vii). 
Indeed, Otho seems to have been the first to employ an 
Eques in a position of considerable civil responsibility; 
at least he had Secundus the Rhetor M t&v Itutt<i\Gi», 
and his example was followed by Vitellius, as students of 
Tacitus will remember (Hist. I. 58 Vitellius ministeria 
principatus per libertos agi solita in equites Romanos 
disponit) . But the innovation, although carried further 
by Domitian, was first practised on a large scale by 
Trajan, and still were more widely by Hadrian. As 
the reigns of these two Principes were of nearly the 
same length, and as the amounts of material available 
for the two reigns are about equivalent, it is significant, 
as Dr. Lacey observes, that 39 Equites held office under 
Trajan against 57 under Hadrian, while 28 began their 
careers under Trajan against 50 under Hadrian. 

Larger questions naturally suggest themselves, but 
could hardly have been treated at this time. Why did 
the Emperors come to use the Equites more and more? 
Was it possibly due in part to a decline in the supply of 
capable and educated slaves? Or was it in order to 
group about the throne representatives of the business 
classes while raising the social level and thus in a way 
the dignity of the bureaucracy? After all, what was 
the effect upon the course of history or the organization 
of society of this change in policy? One constantly 
hears of the 'important reforms' of Hadrian, and, 
although the word 'reform' does not necessarily mean 
'improve', such is its customary implication. Was the 
equestrian administration of the second and third 
centuries really an improvement upon the administra- 
tion of the first? Were the Equites more capable or 
more high minded than the Libertini? May it not be 
that the net result w s a misfortune, in that the princi- 
pate, originally resting upon the support of the common 
man, and so prepared to champion his cause against the 
aristocracy, gradually drifted away from a position in 
which it might have kept an equable balance between 
the capitalists and the proletariat, and so came at last 
to be the most powerful agent of that economic oppres- 
sion which destroyed the basis of ancient society? One 
may express the hope that Dr. Lacey will find occasion 
before long to employ his admirable special training in 
the discussion of these or similar aspects of the introduc- 
tion of the Equites into the administrative machinery of 
the Empire. 
University of Illinois. W. A. OldfAther. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 

I 

The New York Latin Club, which later changed its 
name to The New York Classical Club, was organized in 
June, 1900, by five men, representatives of as many 
public High Schools in Greater New York, Dr. David H. 
Holmes being the leading spirit among them. They 
established The New York Latin Leaflet, which Dr. 
Holmes conducted for seven years, and which was 



transformed into The Classical Weekly. They also 
began to collect funds to endow College scholarships to 
be awarded annually to School graduates preeminent in 
classical studies. During the past summer death 
terminated Dr. Holmes's activities, but the Club and 
the scholarships and the existence of a paper in New 
York devoted to classical studies perpetuate his good 
works in this metropolis. 

The presidency of the Club has been held successively 
by Mr. Harry F. Towle, Mr. Hiram H. Bice, Professor 
Harry T. Peck, Professor Gonzalez Lodge, Mr. Eugene 
W. Harter, Prcfessor Nelson G. McCrea, Dr. Wm. T. 
Vlymen, Professor George M. Whicher, and Miss Anna 
P. MacVay. During the first fourteen years of its 
existence, the Club's roll did not often exceed one 
hundred and the membership was confined almost 
exclusively to teachers of Greek and Latin. But, under 
the leadership of Principal Vlymen, the Club gained the 
support of many more principals and teachers, and, 
under Professor Whicher, it attracted also other friends 
of the Classics. 

The Membership List, printed in March, 1918, gives 
the addresses of over 500 members, many of whom are 
men and women outside the profession of teaching. 
Since then twenty-six names have been added. We are 
proud that our roll includes the names of the three 
surviving members of the original five. Our Honorary 
Members are persons who have been nominated by the 
Executive Committee and elected by the Club because 
of conspicuous services rendered in furthering its 
objects. Professor Gilbert Murray was the first one so 
chosen. In 1912, he spoke before the Club and con- 
tributed the first fifty dollars toward the Greek Scholar- 
ship Fund. 

Life membership, as recently provided for in our 
Constitution, may be obtained by the payment of 
twenty-five dollars at one time into the Endowment 
Funds of the Club. These are managed by a group Of 
Trustees, men high in "business and educational circles, 
who deserve our earnest thanks for the attention they 
give to our financial affairs. 

A copy of the Membership List together with the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Club will be mailed to 
any one sending postage to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Endowment, Professor G. M. 
Whicher, Hunter College, New York. It is our hope 
that the Club will soon double its numbers and that 
many of the active members will become life members 
this year. In this way the Club's invested funds will 
grow, enabling it to award hereafter additional scholar- 
ships and prizes semiannually and thus help a greater 
number of deserving boys and girls to attend College. 
If every one of our present members will secure one new 
one, the goal of one thousand will be passed. The 
annual dues are only one dollar, to be sent to the 
Secretary- Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Connell, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 

Our meetings the past year were held at Barnard 
College, Columbia University. At the Fall meeting, 



